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Efficiency in living can come only through such experiences 
in living. The child must try himself out in any given situation 
in order to acquaint himself with the content of the experience 
and with any issues that demand decision or adjustment on his 
part. Because of the limited horizon of the slow-learning pupil, 
he must have more experiences of the same kind than the normal 
child in order to arrive at a given stage of efficiency. He is a 
child of habit, not of reason; a child of doing, but not of think- 
ing. Hence he must be given the opportunity of meeting over 
and over again the types of experience to which he is expected 
to make adjustment in his daily life. This is the only way in 
which he can be helped to become a socially efficient individual 
in a social community. 


ELISE H. MARTENS 
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Coddling or Training for the Cerebral Palsied? 


RuTH HANSEN, B.S., 
Physiotherapist 


Coddle: To treat as a baby or an invalid.* 

Train: To bring into a requisite standard, as of knowledge 
and skill; to bring into a required physical condition 
by means of . . . exercise; to give education by instruc- 
tion and discipline.* 


It is not difficult to understand the emotional shock, dis- 
appointment and manifold hardships that beset parents who 
have discovered their child is defective, either mentally or phys- 
ically. Yet it is with some amazement that persons trained to 
work with the handicapped, view the extreme of favoritism often 
accorded the weaker one over the other children in the family. 
If the child happens to be an only one the extremes of indul- 
gence may be greater. 

Two cerebral palsied children, one mentally normal and the 
other having less than average mental ability, will be discussed 
in this regard, in the following paragraphs. The first case will 
be spoken of in general; the second discussed in detail in re- 
gard to a specific training and behavior problem. 

Many parents feel that they cannot demand the same from a 
handicapped child as from his brothers and sisters. Of course, 
literally, this is true. But, within the limits of the child’s abil- 
ity, this is exactly what should be done. An example may be 
seen in the following incident. 

Johnny, four, Betty, five, and Jimmy, seven, are being 
trained to stay in the yard, thus avoiding the dangers of the 
busy street. It is obvious that this is a course of conduct 
necessary to the safety of the children. Betty is a moderately 
handicapped, mentally normal cerebral-palsied child. Because 


* Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Desk Dictionary 1935 
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of unsteadiness and lack of muscular control, she falls often 
in running. If she is excited falling becomes more frequent. 
One day, as the three children play in the yard, something calls 
the attention of one of the boys, who opens the gate and runs 
out to see what it can be. The other decides that he too must 
see. They carry on an investigation on the curb, absorbed in 
their findings. Betty sees that they have gone and also de- 
cides to leave. They do not see her come out of the gate and 
turn up the street. Luckily they are missed by their mother 
before much time has elapsed and she is out of the house and 
down the street after Betty. She is now near the crossing, in- 
tent on her new freedom, and almost in the path of an oncom- 
ing truck, she is caught in time to avoid an accident. The three 
children are brought into the house. Betty, in Mother’s arms, 
sees the boys punished and hears them severely scolded; not 
only for their misdemeanor, but for hers. Nothing is said or 
done to cause her to feel that she too is responsible. 


All of Betty’s life is made to follow this general pattern. 
The best bits of food are given her at the table; she is allowed 
to remain up until her parents are ready to retire. She is given 
preference over her brothers in games, in the possession of any 
article she may desire at the moment; in short, in any activity 
or phase of the home life. 


In contrast consider the training of a severely handicapped 
cerebral palsied, spastic girl, who received systematic training 
from the time her mother discovered her handicap at two years 
of age.* Upon recovery from the first of a series of operations 
at five years, a routine of muscle training and home life was 
adhered to rigidly. By her sixteenth birthday she went every- 
where alone. She was able to study independently, without any 
member of her family accompanying her, in a large university 
city, at twenty, go abroad for a year of study at twenty-one 
and from there to continue her life as any mentally-normal per- 
son is expected to do. What gave this girl the necessary at- 
tributes to carry out this sort of life rather than the dependent 
unhappy existence which must be Betty’s unenviable lot? 


From the beginning the following things were observed in 
the management of this spastic child, at home and at school. A 





* Anon., My Child Was Crippled, Forum, May 27, 1937 
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normal happy atmosphere was maintained in the home and in 
any group where she happened to be. Her routine of muscle re- 
education and home life was never allowed to be disturbed. She 
was never discussed within her hearing. She received no “build- 
up” because of her handicap, or comment because of her dif- 
ferent appearance. She was never left out of any game she 
could play, neither was she allowed to limit the other chil- 
dren in games in which she could not take part. Emphasis was 
placed on courage in her training. She was imbued with the 
idea of trying to outwit fear. Pets and their care were a part 
of the family activities, and she took her share of the responsi- 
bility, as she did of all duties performed by the children in this 
family. The same standards of behavior were insisted upon for 
her. She took her own part in any quarrel that came up, put 
away her toys and clothing as required of all her sisters. She 
had the same allowance as they and met all exigencies “on her 
own,” unless some emergency arose with which she was not 
able to cope. 

It would be folly to suppose that all even moderately handi- 
capped cerebral-palsied children could follow in the footsteps of 
this exceptional case. However there are many worthwhile 
standards which can be reached, that will be within average 
ability of the group; all far ahead of the sad status in which 
Betty is growing up. What lies ahead for her, and for the fam- 
ily in the continuation of such enforced helplessness is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. Unless something is done to change her 
environment, to the extent of giving her training of at least a 
home type, this mentally normal child, whose capacities may be 
equal to those of the girl described above, may at length ap- 
pear to be very similar to the case described in the following 
paragraphs. 

Ricky is a right spastic hemiplegia; that is, a cerebral pal- 
sied child having the entire right side affected except the face, 
some muscles being stiff and some weak. At the time with 
which this account is concerned, he was seven years of age. 
When last seen by the writer, seven months later he had de- 
veloped the ability to use the hand slightly and to partially con- 
trol the use of the foot. He failed to do either voluntarily, but 
had been doing so in the muscle reeducation period for some- 
time when urged by some interested adult, or when it suited 
his convenience. This boy is doubly handicapped, being rated 
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by the psychologist as less than average in mental ability. He 
seemed entirely unable to learn, not only the pre-primary class- 
room work, but the physical coordinations necessary to correct 
poor walking and the lack of use of his arm. A large part of 
this inability, probably most of it, must be laid to his mental 
status. It is impossible to say how much was the result of con- 
comitant attitudes caused by habitual coddling and of the lack 
of any sort of training at home. Yet, the physiotherapist noted 
regularly, six months before the time of the following incident, 
that if enough concentration could be secured during the muscle 
reeducation period, there was actual effort and result on the 
part of Ricky. He was able to perform some of the required 
motions partly or wholly by his own power. That is, he did 
them sometimes with assistance; sometimes without. 

The following is a description of a specific instance; a very 
simple self-help activity which had been included in Ricky’s 
muscle reeducation program. After many periods of training, 
one aim of which was to teach him how to get into his coat or 
a similar garment, he consistently failed to make any effort to 
do so. In order to have him ready for the dismissal bus in time 
and to avoid holding up the driver and homegoing children, each 
day the coat was put on by the teacher or one of her helpers. 
The coat was also put on for him at home, as everything else had 
been done for him since his birth. 

At length the remarks about Ricky’s lack of ability con- 
cerning his coat awakened in the mind of one physiotherapist, 
a curiosity as to whether there was really any need for him to 
be receiving so much aid. She had taught Ricky the year pre- 
vious, while he had been scheduled to her for muscle-training 
to don his coat-style shirt, and had seen him put it on a con- 
siderable number of times. Though a coat had been substituted 
for the shirt as a progression in learning, probably insufficient 
transfer of training had taken place to overcome the summer’s 
forgetting. However, this consideration should not weigh too 
heavily as the same type of training was being continued in 
Ricky’s program at this time. 

The physiotherapist made arrangements to have him come 
to her room daily, for additional training for as many periods 
as necessary. One aim was to insure sufficient recall of his old 
learning in order that he might become independent in the 
matter of putting on his coat, if he had forgotten; or to dis- 
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cover whether or not he really was able to bridge the gap be- 
tween the learning and the life situation at the present time. 
As important was the aim of making sure that Ricky and all 
those who had anything to do with his management at home 
and in school, understood that he had the ability to put on the 
coat. The exact method should have been followed by all but 
circumstances made it impossible to see that this was done. 
Thus, with Ricky’s lack of alertness and of desire to do any- 
thing whatever, any clear idea of exactly the way to put on the 
coat and any well-defined pattern which may have been built 
up in mind and nervous system, were confused. Though this 
child may be an extreme example it might be well to point out 
that in general, consistent method by all concerned, is a con- 
dition that should be carried out in all habit training of the 
cerebral palsied children. 

Two weeks (ten periods) had been tentatively planned to 
make sure that Ricky not only knew but was proud that he had 
cleared this overcoat hurdle. Actually, but five periods of sys- 
tematic repetition of certain acts were necessary, none of which 
were repeated the entire five periods. This took place about 
six months after Ricky had first learned to put on his coat. It 
should be remembered that at this time he was receiving train- 
ing two times a week in muscle reeducation, some of this time, 
as before, being devoted to dressing activities. 

The movements used in these five periods of training are 
related here as an illustration of the need for sufficient repeti- 
tion not only in building up, but in retaining the proper sequence 
of ideas in this type of child. They illustrate also the need for 
simplicity; breaking up acts into ultimate elements. Acts that 
are considered elementary for those more fortunate individuals 
who have no trouble in performing normally at the normal 
periods of growth. According to Doll’s Social Maturity Scale* 
a normal child from two to three years of age should put on 
coat or dress unassisted and button the garment between the 
ages of three and four years. 

Ricky’s coat was a short mackinaw type roomy and easy 
to manage. On the first day it was laid wrong side up on the 
table in front of Ricky, collar away from him. His first instruc- 
tion was to place the right hand in the right sleeve. He did 
this ten times, stopped for a short period of time and repeated 
the operation six groups of ten, pausing a short time after each 


* Doll, Edgar A., How Old is Anne Socially? Hygeia, Oct. 1937, pp. 87-90 
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group. Each time he received a starting signal and it was 
necessary for the physiotherapist frequently to take the hand 
and direct it to the proper place. This need was probably a 


matter of disinclination rather than inability. His score for 


this day was thirty-seven correct responses out of seventy, ap- 
proximately fifty percent; respectively seven, six, two, four, 
seven, one and ten out of ten. Mistakes consisted of placing 
the right hand in the left sleeve or in placing the left hand in- 
stead of the right. Before doing either of these incorrect acts, 
he hesitated for a time, watching the physiotherapist in a cal- 
culating sort of way. The following conversation took place. 
It is repeated here because it illustrates the boy’s negativism 
and the influence of his mother’s habit of over-protection. 


P. Why do you put your hand in the wrong sleeve? 

R. Because I don’t want to put it in the one you said. 

P. Do you know why you don’t want to? 

R. My Mommee holds me, home. 

The following day the above activity, right hand in right 
sleeve, was repeated four groups of ten times each. There was 
no hesitation in response and the score was thirty-six, ninety 
percent. The physiotherapist next held the coat for him. He 
was instructed to push the hand all the way down to the end of 
the sleeve. There was apparently some mental confusion as 
well as some muscular difficulty about straightening the elbow, 
so this day and the two following he practiced shoulder mo- 
tions combined with elbow bending and straightening to the 
tune of the old nursery song, “See-saw see-saw, up and down 
we go.” These motions were practiced with the physiothera- 
pist in the manner of two persons sawing wood, one holding 
either end of a large saw. He liked the motion and the song 
and immediately scored nineteen out of twenty in placing the 
arm and hand in the sleeve. 

The next instruction was, “Pick up your coat with your left 
hand where there is a white mark on the collar and lay it down 
again.” This he did acceptably, ten times, without hesitation. 

Before the third day had arrived, Saturday and Sunday had 
elapsed. Allowances being made for forgetting, the physio- 
therapist was surprised when Ricky, upon request, performed 
all previous acts without hesitation. From here on the day’s 
activity was a combination of new and earlier movements. He 
was to pick up the coat with the left hand and push the right 
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into the sleeve, at the same time pulling the coat up over the 
right shoulder with the left hand and bending slightly to the 
left to keep it from slipping down when the left hand was re- 
moved. Since he had demonstrated all other acts satisfactorily 
this was done in three groups of ten each, scoring a total of 
twenty-four out of thirty, respectively six, eight and ten out 
of ten. 

Five times out of the twenty-four, help or encouragement 
were given as follows: 


1. Ricky was directed to take hold of the coat with the left hand. 


(2 times) 
2. He was encouraged to shove the right hand farther into the 


sleeve with the elbow straight as had been done with the song 


““See-saw.”’ 
3. Help was given in bending to the left and in swinging the 
coat up over the shoulder. (2 times) 


On the fourth day the coat was put on without hesitation 
and without any sort of help, four times. On the fifth attempt 
Ricky ‘stalled’ for fifteen minutes. At this point, an out-pa- 
tient arrived and it was impossible to give him full attention. 

At length, as dismissal time approached and the nurse was 
able to persuade him that no one was going to help him or keep 
him from missing the bus by complying with his request, he 
put the coat on with dispatch as he said, “See! I can do it!” 

On the fifth day after being praised for now being able to 
do this thing that had been difficult for him, he was instructed 
without any of the previous preliminaries to put on the coat. 
He did so, requiring sixteen minutes. The second and third 
times he lessened the time to one minute and fifty seconds and 
one minute and twenty-five seconds. At this point, with the 
help of a great deal of suggestion including a large portion of 
praise, which had been a part of the routine throughout, he 
began to feel that he was really enjoying himself. He re- 
marked, “I like to put on my coat, don’t I?” 

He was sent to his schoolroom with a note informing the 
teacher of his success. A few minutes later, near dismissal 
time, the physiotherapist went to his room to see how he was 
progressing. Neither she nor the teacher paid any attention 
to Ricky (so far as he knew). He suddenly appeared with his 
coat and put it on. It required no minute and fifty seconds this 
time. There was no unnecessary hesitation. And now a great 
part of the aim of the past five days’ work with Ricky had been 
accomplished. Not only Ricky had discovered that he was able, 
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and had begun to like the idea that he could put on his coat, 
but all the other children also knew. The teacher no longer 
had doubts about his ability and was able now to insist that 
he do this chore daily for himself. The mother was also re- 
quested to come to the department to see the new feat accom- 
plished, so there would be no reason for her not knowing that 
her son was now able to relieve her of one small daily duty. 
She was asked to see that he did so. 

Since the beginning of Ricky’s muscle reeducation pro- 
gram three physiotherapists succeeding each other in the de- 
partment had given him the prescribed training, leading up to 
and including certain acts of self-care necessary in dressing. 
Since he had been able to put on his coat several months pre- 
vious and was at this time regularly scheduled in the physio- 
therapy department for prescribed training, the lack must have 
been concerned with factors in addition to lack of acquired 
skill. 

The children herein discussed, one mentally normal, the 
other with a considerable degree of mental deficiency, are 
suffering from “coddling.” Betty at five, is already a disagree- 
able, demanding child, entirely helpless as to voluntary self- 
care and capable even of volitional emptying of the stomach in 
order to gain sympathy. With her moderate handicap, this is 
true only because of entire lack of hometraining and the ex- 
treme over-indulgence accorded this child. Ricky is also en- 
tirely helpless in caring for any of his own needs, except for 
those requisite to entering school, and dependent upon those 
about him in adjusting to every change of situation. In both 
cases fault lies in the same place; both children could have been 
developed up to capacity physical, mental, and social, at their 
ages were it not for unwise management. 

If it is possible to establish such cooperation it seems to 
the writer that the accomplishment of the chief aim of muscle 
reeducation in cerebral palsy is facilitated. With lack of it such 
accomplishment can be at least partially frustrated at the chief 
sources of its fulfillment, the home, the school, and its special 
departments set up specifically for training. 
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The Relationship of Mental and Social Quotients 
and Ages to Program Reading and 
Recitation Performances 


ARNOLD L. KRAUSE, A.B. 
Education Department, The Training School at Vineland 


PART II 


In presenting the proportion of each year’s performances 
by the children in the various score categories, we shall take 
each quotient and age (IQ., SQ., MA., and SA.) separately. 
The following pattern will be closely observed: 

1. A Table giving the number of performers and their read- 
ings and recitations for each year, in the categories into which 
we have placed them. 

2. A representation of the preceding Table, minus its total 
column, in line graph form. 

3. The four-year total column in bar graph form. 








TABLE 5 

1940 1941 1942 1943 4 YR. TOTALS 

NO. RD. RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. IQ. NO.RD.RC. 

8 8 6 2 25 24 

0 0 i 0 to 1 

12 10 5 2 50 29 

46 31 41 42 50 160 _ 
44 11 34 29 to 118 

105 58 78 130 70 371 

25 22 26 25 9 8  — 
33 22 29 54 to 138 

42 23 48 66 85 189 

7 8 6 7 85 «28 —_ 
24 15 33 14 up 86 

26 9 6 20 61 


Table 5 shows the number of children in each of our four 
categories as based on the Intelligence Quotient (IQ.) and the 
amount of readings and recitations they gave each year dur- 
ing our four-year period. The four-year total column is also 
shown. 

Perhaps the first observation we would make in Table 5 is 
that there is only one reading in the 25 to 50 category during 
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the four-year period (1942). In fact (although we were un- 
able to show it in this Table) of the one hundred eighteen read- 
ings contributed by the IQ. 50 to 70 category, only twenty-one 
were given by those having an IQ. below 60. 


In contrast to the above statement we find an average of 
at least one recitation for each of the lowest category, bearing 
out a tenet we have long ago accepted; that children are ready 
to recite before they are ready to read. 


Let us examine for a moment the readings of the 70 to 85 
and the 85 up categories in the year 1943, and compare them 
with previous years. We find a very marked increase in the 
70 to 85 group while the opposite is true of the higher category. 
Various reasons might be given why this has happened in the 
past year. It is our opinion that the efforts of Mrs. Nash, our 
Principal, in insisting on a more thorough reading program, 
have been the dominant influence on the above findings. 


For a more concrete picture of Table 5 turn to Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 does not include the four-year total column of 
Table 5. The numerical figures at the left refer to quantity 
(how many); the column “NO.” to children. Notice the simi- 
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larity of curves for each year. We find the curves for the two 
extreme groups in the years 1941 and 1942 most pleasing to us. 
Each year shows a drop in the reading column for the 50 to 70 
category. A level curve here would be preferable. 

Figure 2 represents the four-year totals of Table 5. “NO.” 
refers to children in each category. Figure 2 re-emphasizes the 
relationship of the low IQ. to lack of reading ability, and the 
high rate of recitations in the 50 to 70 group. Notice also the 
relationship between the 50 to 70 IQ. and the 70 to 85 IQ. groups 
in the NO. column as compared to the Reading column. 





























TABLE 6 
1940 1941 1942 1943 4 YR. TOTALS 
SQ. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. SQ. NO.RD.RC. 
20 0 0 0 0 20 0 
to 0 0 0 0 to 0 
30 0 0 0 0 30 0 
30 44 32 38 42 30 156 aa 
to 56 22 43 51 to 172 
60 82 44 43 100 60 269 
60 35 31 t—i‘(«é«é 29 60 130 
to 25 20 39 34 to 128 
80 78 51 69 90 80 288 
80 ca _ e. . 80 24 
up 10 6 15 12 up 43 
25 15 25 28 93 


We are now ready to proceed with the data based on the 
Social Quotient (SQ.) just as we did with the IQ. Table 6 shows 
most clearly that there were no children with an SQ. below 
thirty; hence no contribution from them. As we can see, over , 
one-half of all children in this study are in our 30 to 60 SQ. 
group. 
If over fifty percent of our children in this study are in the 
30 to 60 SQ. group, we can be sure that our programs succeeded 
largely through their efforts. Let us make some observations. 
Table 6 shows that this group contributed a total of one 
hundred seventy-two readings and two hundred sixty-nine reci- 
tations. Since this group has in it many of the same children 
we find in the 50 to 70 IQ. category in Table 5, we may find these 
two groups comparable in some way. 
The 30 to 60 SQ. group in Table 6 shows an increase in both 
readings and recitations in 1943 over the two previous years. 
The 50 to 70 IQ. category in Table 5 fails to measure up to that. 
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One factor which might be a contributing cause is, that the 
paucity of readings as found in the lower half of the 50 to 70 
IQ. group (referred to in connection with our discussion of 
Table 5) does not exist in the 30 to 60 SQ. group. Readings 
appear rather evenly distributed in this category. 


We shall be more able to show the relationships of the four 
SQ. categories to each other and the way they appear each year 
of our study in Figure 3 which is a representation of Table 6. 
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We notice a close relationship between the SQ. 30 to 60 and 
SQ. 60 to 80. The curves are almost parallel in all four years, 
both in number of children and in their performances. The up- 
ward swing in the last two years of the 60 to 80 SQ. group is 
encouraging to us, but we would prefer a longer interval he- 
tween the NO. and the RD. column. Recitations need not neces- 
sarily be reduced to obtain this effect. 


Figure 4 represents the totals column of Table 6. Were it 
not for the recitation column we would practically have similar 
figures. To our way of thinking, that would be preferable to 
what we have; although our emphasis has by no means been 
far out of line. By stressing the value of good oral reading 
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TABLE 7 
1940 1941 1942 1943 4 YR. TOTALS 
MA. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. MA. NO.RD.RC. 
1B 4g 18 16 3.0 65 
1 1 3 2 to 7 
26 28 39 61 7.0 154 
67 48 54 55 7.0 224 7 
77 33 60 84 to 254 
149 80 92 138 12.0 459 
2 3 s 2 £120 11 _ 
18 9 17 1 to 45 
5 1 1 13 14.0 20 
2 2 . co0q108g.8£+ =—ue=rs. 
5 5 17 10 up 37 
5 1 5 6 17 
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to our children we can direct some of the enthusiasm for reci- 
tations into reading channels. 








In Table 7 we are beginning to work with ages instead of 
quotients; in this case, Mental Age (MA.). In contrast to Tables 
5 and 6 which dealt with quotient score categories, we find for 
the first time in Table 7 the major portion of our data in the 
two lowest categories. Heretofore it has been in the two center 
groups. 

One of the first observations we make concerning Table 7 
is that the number of children in each category remains fairly 
constant throughout the four years. We notice also that there 
is no increase in the readings of the 3.0 to 7.0 age group. This 
is quite satisfactory. Although we could not show it in Table 
7, we found that of the seven readings this group gave in the 
four years, only two were given by children with mental ages 
below 6.0 years. 

We were also unable to show in Table 7, yet happy to find, 
that of the two hundred fifty-four readings given by the 7.0 to 
12.0 age group, twenty-six were given by children with MA. 
below 8.5, and one hundred twenty-six by those with MA. above 
10.0 We do not wish to leave the impression that these lower 
age children should not be taught to read from our stage nor 
that they are unable to read. It is our opinion though, that 
few children with MA. below 8.5 of the type we have are able 
to understand well enough what they are reading about to in- 
itiate and hold the attention of the listeners; this applies espec- 
ially where news type readings, such as we have, are used. 
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Figure 5 shows much better than table 7 which it repre- 
sents, the predominance of the 7.0 to 12.0 age group over the 
other age categories in our study. The two highest age groups 
have much in common, as we can see. The more even spacing 
of intervals in the 1943 curve for the 7.0 to 12.0 age group is 
indicative of an intensified reading program and a proper em- 
phasis according to our categories. 
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Figure 6 shows the totals column of Table 7. Besides what 
we have already observed in Figure 5, we see that the 12.0 to 
14.0 and 14.0 up categories, though they be few in number, can 
always be depended upon for their share of both readings and 
recitations. If the fact that the reading bars of these two 
groups rise higher than the recitation bars is an indication of 
their desires, it might be well to respect their desires. 


Table 8 shows our data as gathered and assembled in four 
age categories based on the Social Age (SA.) of the children 
involved in this study. Inasmuch as most of the data is found 
in the two highest age categories, this table is similar to Table 
7. That this study does not involve children with SA. above 
20.0 years is obvious. 
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TABLE 8 

1940 1941 1942 1943 4 YR. TOTALS 
SA. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. NO.RD.RC. SA. NO.RD.RC. 
3.0 7 5 4 5 3.0 21 
to 1 0 0 2 to 3 
6.0 11 7 6 16 6.0 40 
— -—_ 62 73 49 6.0 282 
to 99 46 86 94 to 325 
15.0 173 101 131 202 15.0 607 
150 2 2 2 ey 15.0 7 
to 1 2 11 . to 15 
20.0 1 2 0 0 20.0 3 
20.0 oO ae eet ts 0 20.0 0 
up 0 0 0 0 up 0 

0 0 0 0 0 








Although not absent from the scene altogether, the 15.0 to 
20.0 year age group is poorly represented in Table 8. Actually, 
one person appears in this group each year, which would give 
that individual over one-half the representation of the total of 
seven. 

It is not at all unusual to find such a small number in the 
two highest groups, for we know that almost anyone with a 
social maturity above 18.0 years should be able to get along 
fairly well in the world without the shelter that institutional life 
affords. 

In our lowest age category we also find few in number. We 
would like to state that of the twenty-one found in this cate- 
gory, nearly all were close to the 6.0 year level, but that was 
not the case. They are well distributed from 3.5 years up to 6.0. 
Their reading and recitation averages appear very similar to 
those of the 3.0 to 7.0 mental age group in Table 7. The same 
statements made concerning that group might apply here also. 

Since about ninety-four percent of all readings and recita- 
tions were performed by children with Social Ages between 6.0 
and 15.0 years we must put our emphasis on them. We found 
that thirty-six of the three hundred twenty-five readings given 
by this group were performed by those under 8.5 years of age, | 
socially, as compared with twenty-six readings given by those 
whose mental age was below 8.5 in Table 7. 

We can see below in Figure 7 how important it is to get 
maximum performance from those who are socially competent 
to give it. Furthermore we see the need for greater social de- 
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velopment among our school children, and a need for careful 
reconsideration of schedules for those who find school too dif- 


ficult. 
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Figure 8 represents the totals column of Table 8. If we 
could compare our three drawings on this Figure to golf clubs, 
we would notice that our center “club” faces to the right in- 
stead of the left as the other two do. This indicates a greater 
number of readings than recitations for the 15.0 to 20.0 group. 
It is our opinion that this is the proper way to “face” this par- 
ticular club. 


With Figure 8 we conclude the presentation of our data. 
We are now ready to begin a summarization of our findings and 
draw some conclusions. 


The first question for which we sought an answer was 
whether or not we could use mental or social quotients and 
ages in the selection of children for stage performance of read- 
ings and recitations. We have taken the four quotient and age 
scores (IQ., SQ., MA., and SA.) separately and applied each as 
a measure to our readings and recitations over a four-year 
period. We believe our study shows that not only can they be 
used but that they should be used. 
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As stated above, we have taken the scores separately, but 
we did this only for study purposes and do not suggest that a 
child should be chosen for any particular task, nor barred 
from any, merely on the basis of one quotient or age score. We 
do not buy a work horse by just asking how old he is. No; we 
want to know how many teeth he has, whether or not he pulls 
his share of the load; is he gentle or does he kick. It is just as 
wise to ask a child to read or recite because one quotient or age 
score is high or low as it is to buy a work horse on the strength 
of his age. 


Taking both the mental and social quotients and ages, 
along with any other observations we may be able to make, we 
should be able to draw a very complete mental picture of the 
child. It is the complete picture that counts. Using such data 
as presented in this study, should aid in forming that picture. 


In order that teachers may use mental and social data in 
forming opinions of children correctly, the following must be 
taken into consideration: First, teachers must see the need for 
the use of this material. They must see the value of it. Sec- 
ondly, they must be encouraged to use it. Third, the mental 
and social data of the children must be available to the teachers 
at all times. A mechanic cannot begin to repair your automo- 
bile before he knows what is wrong with it. If parts are needed, 
he cannot order them before he has the information concern- 
ing the make and model of the car. Lastly, the available ma- 
terial must be used correctly. We shall discuss, momentarily, 
what appears to us to be the best usage of mental and social 
data in the selection of children for program performances of 
readings and recitations as we find it in the light of our study. 
We shall discuss each score as a separate measure, as we have 
studied it, but caution again that it should not be used sep- 
arately for best results. 


Our Study of the Intelligence Quotient as related to read- 
ings and recitations leads to these conclusions: 


1. Children with an IQ. below 60 should be encouraged to 
read for their own happiness and for the benefits they derive 
from being able to read, but it is unwise to depend on them for 
entertainment of others with their readings from the stage. Em- 
phasis should be placed on children with Intelligence Quotients 
of 70 to 80. 
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2. Recitations should be stressed for those who are below 
reading level. This is one of the best ways to prepare for later 
readings. 

3. If the child’s IQ. is above 85, he should perform from 
- the stage only if it brings pleasure to him; unless for social 
reasons it is thought that reading from the stage might have 
some therapeutic value. 

It is unlikely that there will be children in school with a 
Social Quotient below 30, so we need not be concerned with 
readings and recitations in that category. Our study has shown 
us that we are likely to find quite a few of our children in the 
lower SQ. categories appearing in a higher IQ. group. On this 
assumption, we say that we can emphasize readings in lower 
SQ. categories. If, however, both quotients are low, stress 
recitations. Should we encounter a case of a high IQ. with a 
low SQ. (and this is quite often the case), we can only suggest 
experimentation to see from which the child derives the great- 
est value, reading or reciting. Using SQ. as a measure, we have 
found an earlier tendency to reading. Perhaps readings may 
be used by the low SQ. groups as a “prop.” When one is read- 
ing, there is something to hold on to. There are differences of 
opinion on the toleration or discouragement of this practice 
among the low SQ. groups. 


In an analysis of our age groups, we notice first that there 
are many more children in the low-intermediate categories when 
grouped according to ages than there are in the quotient groups. 
The opposite is true of our high-intermediate groups. This 
means there has been a tendency to use chronologically younger 
children whose quotients were high enough to be nearly normal, 
but who because of their physical ages were classified into lower 
mental and social age groups. 


In thinking of mental age as a guide in selecting children 
for stage reading and reciting may we offer the following: 

1. While the age of 6.0 is usually accepted as a reading 
age for beginners, we find that a child is apt to perform a read- 
ing on the stage poorly before he reaches the mental age of 8.0. 


2. If children with mental ages between 8.0 and 12.0 were 
encouraged to read from the stage, we would never need to be 
concerned about the readings in the higher categories; they 
would take care of themselves. 
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In dealing with social age as a measure of reading and reci- 
tation ability or inability we find that most of our children are 
socially competent to perform. Those with high social ages 
will probably prefer to read because most of them will have the 
mental ability to do so and because of their nearness to adult- 
hood they will feel that recitations are for the “little kids.” 
Whether to encourage low social age children to read or re- 
cite will depend upon their social relationship to their mental 
age, just as has been stated regarding a low SQ. in relation 
to the IQ. 

One of the outstanding features of this study is the reve- 
lation that we are moulding and shaping the possibilities cre- 
ated within the great majority of our children. Regardless of 
the measure we apply in the selection of children for stage per- 
formances, we find that most of them are in the intermediate 
categories and therefore trainable. There are few, if any, hope- 
lessly low, and few so high that further training is not neces- 
sary. We have the facilities; we have the personnel. It be- 
comes then a matter of doing the right thing for the right child 
at the right time. 

Our study reveals that we have not been perfect. In a few 
cases we find that we have tried to build stage performers from 
poor timber. Our low scores and ages testify to that. On the 
other hand, our high scores and ages reveal that we have used 
some material that was already practically finished; little pol- 
ishing being necessary. We have often used the same children 
over and over again. That is good; it could be bad if by doing so 
we neglected a fertile field of beginners or new children. That 
is one side of the picture, and a very small side indeed. 

The other side of the picture, and the one of which those 
who in the past four years have helped to make it may be justly 
proud, is by far the larger side. Most of the time spent in teach- 
ing readings and recitations, has been spent with those chil- 
dren who needed them, who wanted them, and, who by being 
able to do them satisfactorily, have been helped and made happy. 

What greater goal in life could anyone have than that of 
helping someone and making them happy at the same time, 
especially when the someones to whom we refer need our help 
so badly? Yet, we are not satisfied; we shall do better! 


(Concluded) 
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Notes From The News Sheet 


Owing to the restrictions on travel which are being urged even more 
than last year by the Government, we probably will not have many guests 
on the Fourth of July but plans are underway for a happy day for the 
children. We hope next year we shall celebrate with a peace jubilee. 


The hot days opened both of the swimming pools and their popu- 
larity will not be abated this year. 


While outside activities claim most of our evenings, we still have had 
a number of cottage parties. No activity can quite take the place of a 
birthday party and so there is rarely a week that there are not one or 
more of these happy occasions. In most cases some of the good time is 
shared by the parents and homefolks by sending refreshments or favors 
which add special interest for all of the children. 


The cottage flower gardens right now are rare spots. Perhaps the 
children get no greater joy than in seeing the miracle of their seeds and 
plants developing. Nearly every cottage has some special garden and 
many of the children have individual gardens. Even though Peter, the 
parrot, lives with the Robison boys just now, the Mills boys have a plot 
of sunflowers growing for Peter’s winter harvest of seeds. The girls have 
some specially nice gardens this year. 


The cannery is being enlarged to handle the increased volume of 
fruits and vegetables which we are producing to help with the general 
food situation. The cannery is now operating in full force and we have 
already canned rhubarb, peas, beets, string beans and cherries. 


We have been able, at last, to provide sufficient supplies to hold our 
Saturday Store. It has been greatly missed by our children. Even though 
we have made every effort to provide special treats in the cottages, they 
did not quite take the place of “individual purchasing power.” Though 
store was not held for a considerable length of time the “OK” slips seemed 
to lose little of their value during this time. It makes it very evident 
that this system carries a strong influence with the children. 


Mr. Kelly gave his annual concert on June 21. These concerts are 
always among the most popular entertainments we have. This is evident 
by the size of the audience for never is there an extra seat. The program 
is made up of the finest of the musical selections of the year by the band 
and Junior band, with special numbers, recitations, always with an amus- 
ing skit and with group singing, making a program of enjoyment for 
everybody such as only Mr. Kelly can present. 
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